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PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF UNESCO 


The governments of the states parties to this 


constitution on behalf of their peoples declare 


that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed; 


that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been 
a common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of 
that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the 
world through which their differences have all too often 
broken into war; 


that the great and terrible war which has now ended was 
a war made possible by the denial of the democratic 
principles of the dignity, equality, and mutual respect 
of men, and by the propagation, in their place, through 
ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of the in- 
equality of men and races; 


that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and peace are indis- 
pensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred 
duty which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern ; 


that a peace based exclusively upon the political and 
economic arrangements of governments would not be a 
peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting, and 
sincere support of the peoples of the world, and that 
the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 


For these reasons 


the states parties to this Constitution, believing in full 
and equal opportunities for education for all, in the 
unrestricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free 
exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and deter- 
mined to develop and to increase the means of communi- 
cation between their peoples and to employ these means 
for the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer 
and more perfect knowledge of each other’s lives. 


In consequence whereof 


they do hereby create the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization for the purpose 
of advancing, through the edueational and scientifie and 
cultural relations of the peoples of the world, the objee- 
tives of international peace and of the common welfare 
of mankind for which the United Nations Organization 
was established and which its charter proclaims. 
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“6 F CIVILIZATION is to sur- 
vive we must cultivate the 
science of human relationships, 
the ability of all peoples of all 
kinds to live together and 
work together in the same 
world at peace.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote that the 
night before he died, and his words 
seem like a preview of what the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO for 
short ) is Now trying to do. 

What is UNESCO trying to do? It 
is trying to bring about mutual under- 
standing among the peoples of the earth, 
and in so doing to fulfill the purpose 
of the United Nations; namely, to keep 
the peace. For though understanding 
is no guaranty of peace, there can be 
no lasting peace until there is under- 
standing. 

UNESCO became a reality as a spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations 
in November 1946, when the twentieth 
nation accepted membership. Thirty 
members now belong, and more nations 
are expected to join. 

With Dr. Julian Huxley, the eminent 
biologist, of Great Britain, as Director 
General, UNESCO has set its tasks for 
1947, on a budget of 6 million dollars. 

Its activities will be carried on within 
the borders of any member country only 
when authorized by the government of 
that country. 
ence of other international agencies, 
such as the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, which the French Govern- 
ment established in Paris under the 
aegis of the League of Nations, and 
which now works with UNESCO. 

But UNESCO has a broader aim than 
to unite the intellectuals, the learned. 
It wants the people of every land to 
understand the people of every other. 
A large order, but worth trying to fill. 
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TOWARD PEACE THROUGH 


UNDERSTANDING 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT, 


Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau, and Member of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO 


UNESCO’s beginnings were warborn. 
During the German invasion of Europe 
a number of Allied Governments tem- 
porarily established themselves in Lon- 
don. The ministers of education of 
these governments held informal meet- 
ings, and out of these meetings de- 
veloped the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education. 

The ministers began assembling in- 
formation about the damage done to 
educational institutions in their coun- 
tries and undertook a study of what 
might be needed to restore them. And 
they invited the United States and other 
nations to join them. 


United States takes part 

Early in the following year (April 
1944) the United States sent a delega- 
tion to the Conference. Soon proposais 
were drawn up for a United Nations 
agency for educational and cultural re- 
construction in the occupied countries. 
These proposals included a suggestion 
of what was to come 2 years later; for 
they provided that the agency should 
take the necessary steps “to create an 
international organization dedicated to 
the proposition that the free and unre- 
stricted education of the peoples of the 
world and the unrestricted interchange 
between them of ideas and knowledge 
are essential to the preservation of se- 
curity and peace.” The proposals were 
submitted informally to the various 
Allied Governments for study and com- 
ment. 

From this time on the United States 
participated actively in the work of the 
Allied Ministers of Education. 

During the San Francisco Confer- 
ence at which the United Nations Or- 
ganization was established, the move- 
ment for a permanent international 
educational and cultural organization 
went forward. Early in the conference 
period the governments accepted a pro- 
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posal by the Chinese Government that 
educational and cultural cooperation be 
specifically included among the major 
objectives of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

During the early weeks of the Con- 
ference public interest in this subject, 
which had been gaining rapidly during 
the previous 2 years, continued to grow. 
The consultants group of the United 
States Delegation, composed of men 
and women designated by 42 national 
organizations and representing labor, 
business, and agriculture, women’s ac- 
tivities, religious groups, and war vet- 
erans, as well as formal education, 
agreed on the necessity of assuring the 
place of education and international 
cultural relations in the United Nations 
system, and felt that such assurances 
could be given only by having the sub- 
ject specified in the Charter. 


After a special reference to “educa- 
tional and cultural cooperation” was in- 
cluded in the United Nations Charter 
(art. 56), the French Delegation sent a 
memorandum on cultural cooperation 
to the Technical Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Social Cooperation, recom- 
mending that the members of the United 
Nations convene a conference to draw 
up a Statute of an International Organ- 
ization on Cultural Cooperation. 

The French memorandum was unani- 
mously approved by the Conference; it 
contained a definite proposal for an 
international organization designed to 
go much farther than the old conception 
of intellectual cooperation. 

While the San Francisco Conference 
Was in progress, each of the two houses 
of Congress adopted a resolution urging 
that the Government of the United 
States participate in the creation of an 
educational and cultural organization 
by the nations of the world. 

Soon, a meeting to consider the new 
organization was set for November 1, 
1945, in London. 

In the United States, organizations 
interested in educational and cultural 
matters and leaders in all fields of Amer- 
ican life and thought joined with the 
United States Government in preparing 
for the London Conference. 


If these high-school boys can learn more about how boys in other lands think and feel, a few steps will be taken toward peace. 








In London, on November 1, represent - 
atives of 44 nations gathered under the 
presidency of the late Ellen Wilkinson, 
then Great Britain’s Minister of Educa- 
tion. In 16 days they had agreed on a 
constitution, which stated the organi- 
zation’s purpose as: 

- 3 to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture, in 
order to further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distine- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

A Preparatory Commission was es- 
tablished by the Conference to plan the 
first General Conference of the Organi- 
zation, set for a year from then. 

The Conference established the seat of 
the Organization at Paris, although this 
location can be changed by a two-thirds 
vote. 

A few months after the Preparatory 
Commission began to get ready for the 
first General Conference, which was to 
take place in November 1946, congres- 
sional committees began to hold hear- 
ings on proposed legislation to enable 
the United States to join the Organiza- 
tion. Both houses eventually passed 
this legislation, and President ‘Truman 
signed it July 30, 1946, saying, “If peace 
is to endure, education must establish 
The law 
authorized the President to accept mem- 
bership in UNESCO for the United 
States and directed him to appoint five 


os 


the moral unity of mankind 


delegates to the General Conference 
after consulting the National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

As yet no such Commission was in ex- 
istence, and the law directed the Secre- 
tary of State to organize it. The plan 
for the Commission originated in the 
constitution of UNESCO, which says: 

Each member state shall make such arrange- 
ments as suit its particular conditions for the 
purpose of associating its principal bodies 
interested in educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural matters with the work of the Organiza 
tion, preferably by the formation of a national 
commission broadly representative of the 
Government and such bodies. 

The constitution also says that when 
such a commission exists in the nation it 
shall act in an advisory capacity to its 
government and to the government’s 
delegation and as liaison agency in 
matters connected with UNESCO. 
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Since one of the chief purposes of the 
National Commission is to associate the 
work of private organizations with 
UNESCO, the law requires that 60 of 
the 100 members be representative of 
non-governmental organizations. 

The Secretary of State at once began 
organizing the National Commission. 
After months of consultation with ex- 
perts in education, natural science, so- 
cial science, arts and humanities. and 
the media of mass communication, he 
invited 50 national organizations to 
nominate members to the National Com- 
mission, and later named 40 additional 


round table was provided with a num- 
ber of reports that had been prepared 
by advisory groups. 

The Commission’s final report recom- 
mended that in view of the urgency of 
developing a sense of international 
solidarity as a firm basis for the United 
Nations, the major part of the resources 
and the personnel of UNESCO should 
at this time be expended on activities 
aimed directly toward the dissemination 
of men’s knowledge of themselves, their 
world, and each other, threugh all the 
instruments of communication. 

The report of the National Commis- 





These Italian youngsters have no school to go to; it was bombed out of existence. But there is hope for rebuilding such schools. 


persons. The National Commission 
met from September 23 to September 
26, 1946, at Washington. 

In order to advise the United States 
delegation, the members of the National 
Commission studied the program that 
had been laid down by the Preparatory 
Commission for consideration at the 
coming Paris conference. This pro- 
gram was organized in seven sections: 
Creative arts, Cultural institutions 
(museums and libraries), Education, 
Humanities, Mass communications, 
Natural sciences, and Social sciences. 
Accordingly the Commission organized 
itself into seven round tables, each to 
consider one of the sections. Each 


sion also urged that greater emphasis 
be placed upon these objectives in the 
work to be undertaken by UNESCO in 
relation to recognized educational sys- 
tems. Similarly, the commission urged 
that UNESCO promote the fullest pos- 
sible use of media of mass communica- 
tion for these ends, not only by promot- 
ing the free interchange of information 
and ideas but also by influencing, 
through appropriate methods, the qual- 
ity and content of films, radio pro- 
grams, and the press. 

Giving consideration to the problems 
of educational relief and rehabilitation 
in war-devastated countries, the Na- 
tional Commission expressed a full and 
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Little Wu finds it hard to understand some of our ideas, and we cannot understand some of his. But all of us can still learn. 


vigorous concern that the United States 
give every assistance within its power, 
and a resolution was passed to that 
effect. 

The first general conference of 
UNESCO opened November 19, in the 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne at Paris, 
under the flags of the 44 nations repre- 
sented. Leon Blum, former premier of 
France, presided, 

The formal task of the conference was 
to draft a program of activities, au- 
thorize a budget, and devise an admin- 
istrative structure. Its real mission as 
deseribed in a report by the United 
States delegation was to give life and 
substance to an untried experiment in 
international relations. 

The Preparatory Commission had 
listed hundreds of suggested activities 
in its report to the Conference as a basis 
for discussion, and the Program Com- 
mission asked its subcommittees to judge 
each proposal according to the following 
criteria: 

Does the undertaking contribute to 
peace and security? (In this sense it 
was meant that the word peace should 
mean not a mere absence of overt hos- 
tilities, but a condition of mutual confi- 
dence, harmony of purpose, and coordi- 
nation of activities, in which free men 
and women ¢an live a satisfactory life.) 

Do the separate undertakings form a 
coherent total program? Is the under- 
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taking financially feasible? Is it feasi- 
ble in terms of available staff? Does 
the undertaking represent the most ap- 
propriate way to achieve the desired 
result? Should the undertaking be 
begun during the coming year, or should 
it be approved and postponed? Are the 
undertakings few enough in number 
and important enough to form a practi- 
cal and challenging program ¢ 

Out of the many undertakings that 
the general conference approved last 
December, at Paris, has emerged a gen- 
eral plan for action in 1947. The un- 
dertakings fall into three general 
classes: 

The first consists of “UNESCO-wide 
projects,” in which practically all the 
subject-matter sections of the Organi- 
zation will take part. 

The second includes projects carried 
on Within these sections. 

The third is made up of continuing 
services, Which will go on from year to 
vear as a regular feature of UNESCO's 
work. 

The UNESCO-wide, or over-all, 
projects include efforts toward: (@) 
Educational reconstruction and rehabil- 
itation: (b) International understand- 
ing; and (¢) Fundamental education. 

The first UNESCO-wide project. is 
for educational reconstruction and re- 
habilitation. UNESCO is not a relief 
agency, but it realizes that it can do 


little with an educational, scientific, or 
cultural program while the war-deva- 
stated countries are in their present con- 
dition. In those lands thousands of 
schools are in ruins; books, pencils, pa- 
per, maps, and all kinds of educational 
equipment are almost completely lack- 
ing; and children are still hungry and 
without warm clothing. Besides, there 
is a great lack of trained teachers to re- 
place the many who have lost their lives. 

UNESCO's job here is to stimulate 
and coordinate action by individuals 
and organizations in raising money and 
collecting materials for educational re- 
lief. National commissions and similar 
bodies cooperating with UNESCO are 
working in their own countries with 
voluntary organizations set up for the 
purpose. A number of these organiza- 
tions met in Paris under the auspices of 
UNESCO in February 1947, and began 
a campaign to collect money, and also 
to collect every sort of educational 
equipment, from costly apparatus down 
to pencils and paper. 

Provision of educational, scientific, 
and technical equipment is an impor- 
tant separate task in the reconstruction 
program. Schoolbooks, language 
primers, literary classics, historical 
works, reference books, library filing 
drawers, and binding and book-repair 
materials are only a few of the many 
items that are urgently needed. 


Clearinghouse for fellowships 


Another program for which 
UNESCO will act as a clearing house is 
a plan for awarding fellowships to se- 
lected specialists in war-devastated 
countries. 

As part of its general reconstruction 
project, UNESCO will work with stu- 
dent. organizations and other agencies 
to promote establishment of youth- 
service camps in devastated areas for the 
summer of 1947. 

Second of the UNESCO-wide proj- 
ects for 1947 is a five-point effort toward 
teaching international understanding in 
schools and colleges. UNESCO will in- 
quire into the way in which interna- 
tional relations are taught in schools and 
colleges and try to make needed infor- 
mation available to them. It will fur- 
ther international-relations clubs. It 
will hold a seminar workshop it Paris, 
in summer, for teachers. It will investi- 


(Continued on page 175) 
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WHAT RHEUMATIC FEVER 
MAY MEAN TO A CHILD 


ETHEL COHEN, 


Director, Social Services, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 


N MEDICINE, as in 


there is considerable lag between 


other 


theoretical 
concept and its application to concrete 
situations. The idea that care of the 
requires 


the development of a 


consideration of the 
It has 
been accepted for centuries; it has been 
the subject ot 


sick 
patient as a whole is not new. 
lectures in medical 
schools for many vears; it was made a 
reality by the insight and understand- 
ing of many family doctors; but only 
recently has it begun to be applied in 
practice in an organized way. 

In rheumatic fever the influence of 
emotional and social elements is strong. 
And the lag between knowledge and 
practice concerning these elements 
seems especially great. 

We do not know just what causes 
know that 
both treatment and prevention are in- 


rheumatic fever. But we 
extricably bound up with emotional, 
social, and environmental problems. 
As for the nature of the disease, a 
Children’s Bureau bulletin, “Facts 
About Rheumatic Fever,” tells us that 
rheumatic fever is a disease of child- 
hood, usually appearing first when the 
Often the 
child’s illness is serious, painful, and 
disabling. 


child is 7 or 8 vears of age. 


It is likely to confine him to 
bed for long periods, and it may recur 
again and again. 

the child 


usual 


It removes from school, 


from his association with his 
friends. It keeps him from competing 
with other children in play. It prevents 
him from testing and strengthening his 
capacities. 

We can readily see what serious ef- 
fects such an illness can have on a child, 
no matter how favorable his economic 
or personal circumstances. For in these 
early years every child should be de- 
veloping his body, his personality, and 
his relationships with his family and 
with the outside world. 

Let us look at what we think of as 
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fields, 


the minimum requirements for the de- 
velopment of a healthy, well-adjusted 
child: Parents and under- 
stand him, harmonious family life, a 


who love 
safe and sanitary home, sufficient nu- 
tritious food, adequate clothing, good 
education, wholesome play and recrea- 
tion, and good health supervision. All 
these a child needs in his early years 
when he is forming habits that will in- 
fluence his future life. 


Normal life interrupted 


Suppose a child who has had these 
minimum requirements for normal de- 
velopment becomes ill with rheumatic 
fever. The family may be in good eco- 
nomic circumstances; they may find 
it easy to obtain good medical super- 
vision for their child and to fulfill his 
basic physical needs; and they may be 
able and willing to devote sufficient time 
to his care. But even then there will 
be a problem of interrupted normal de- 
velopment. And the illness may stir up 
latent psychological or emotional diffi- 
culties in the child as well as in others. 
The child may become overdependent 
and invalidized, rebellious because he 
cannot share the play and other inter- 
ests of his and sisters and 
friends, and may be envious of them. 
Being “different” from the others, he 
may feel insecure. 


brothers 


Becoming ill again 
and again, he may be afraid that he will 
never recover. 

If rheumatic fever can cause all these 
difficulties for a child whose home life 
is satisfactory, how much more can it 
do to a child whose home life is unsatis- 
factory / 

Such a child was Mary Smith, 8 years 
old when she was taken ill with rheu- 
matic fever and sent to a general hos- 
pital. Her illness reactivated and in- 
tensified emotional problems that had 
been latent since her mother’s suicide, 
when Mary was 3 years old. Fortu- 
nately, the medical-social worker and 





the doctor at the hospital's cardiac clinic 
were able to recognize Mary’s emotional 
problems, and to realize that considera- 
tion of these problems was as important 
to her recovery as was the medical treat- 
ment of her illness. 

Mary came to the attention of the 
after had 
been ill in the hospital a little more 
An intern had asked the 
worker to help in planning for the long- 
time convalescent care that Mary would 


medical-social worker she 


than 2 weeks. 


need after she was discharged from the 
hospital, which would be in about 3 
weeks. 

The care that the child needed would 
include complete rest in bed for an in- 
definite period of time, without being 
allowed up for meals or for the toilet, 
and the intern doubted whether ade- 
quate care could be given the child at 
Frome. She was living at the time with 
an uncle and aunt and their three chil- 
dren, on the second floor of a duplex 
house. Her father worked and lived in 
a distant community. 

Mary’s father came to see the medical- 
social worker at once. He showed con- 
siderable anxiety and was tense and 
flushed as he talked about his fears that 
Mary’s heart would be damaged and 
that she would be handicapped in the 
future. He was worried, too, about 
what influence this would have on his 
own future. 

He told the worker that his wife had 
committed suicide 5 years before, while 
he was seriously ill in a hospital in an- 
other State, and while Mary and her 
mother were staying with the mother’s 
He did not 
think Mary knew what had happened 
to her mother, except that she had died, 


relatives, sharing a room. 


Mary changes homes 

He and his wife had been happily 
married, and he had had no inkling of 
any suicidal ideas, although he learned 
later that a psychiatrist had warned his 
wife’s relatives that she might commit 
suicide, a few days before she did so. 

After his wife’s death, Mr. Smith 
had placed Mary in a private school, 
as her mother’s relatives took no inter- 
est in her, and his own mother was old 
When he 
could no longer pay the school fees, 
he boarded Mary in his brother’s home, 


and had a chronic illness. 


where she was living when she became 
ill with rheumatic fever. 
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Mr. Smith himself was living with 
his aged father and mother in the com- 
munity where he worked, which was 
60 miles from the city where Mary was 
boarding. He had been giving a great 
deal of time to Mary, for he felt that 
he had to be both father and mother to 
her. He felt responsible for the death 
of her mother, for he felt that if he had 
been well and had been able to be at 
home she would not have killed herself. 
He had some idea of marrying again, 
and if he did he expected to have Mary 
live with him in his new home. He had 
had some difficulties in connection with 
the possibility of remarrying, however, 
as the amount of time he gave to Mary 
caused him to neglect his social life. 


Complete rest needed 


The case worker gave Mr. Smith 
every opportunity to express his feel- 
ings, and then talked with him about 
Mary’s need for convalescent care. At 
a conference with the intern and the 
case worker, Mr. Smith learned more 
about the kind of care that a rheumatic- 
fever patient requires. He was told 
about Mary’s need for complete rest for 
an indefinite time, depending upon her 
progress as shown by medical examina- 
tions and laboratory tests. 

The father agreed that adequate rest 
would not be possible for Mary in the 





Studies indicate a direct relation between rheumatic fever and damp, dark, overcrowded homes. 
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home of her uncle and aunt with the 
three active children; and he said that 
the aunt would not be able or willing 
to give the amount of care that Mary 
would need after she left the general 
hospital. He agreed that when the time 
for discharge came she should be sent 
to a special hospital for children with 
rheumatic disease. 


Worker and child become friends 


During the 3 weeks that remained of 
Mary’s stay in the general hospital, she 
and the medical-social worker talked 
together every day. Mary was an at- 
tractive, pleasant child, with an appeal- 
ing, friendly manner. She talked with 
the social worker at great length about 
herself, her father, and his girl friend. 
She talked also about her dead mother 
and told how she disliked her mother’s 
relatives. And she told the worker how 
much she liked the uncle and aunt and 
cousins with whom she was living. 

Mary talked a good deal about death, 
and through these conversations the 
worker got the impression that the child 
knew about her mother’s suicide. Mary 
also showed that she felt a lack of con- 
tinuity in personal relationships. On 
several occasions she said to the worker, 
“As soon as I get to know someone I 
move away and never see them again.” 
The worker realized that this lack had 


become a serious problem to the child, 
and tried to develop a sustaining re- 
lationship upon which Mary could de- 
pend. 

The child was much distressed when 
she learned that she was not going back 
to her aunt’s home at once when she left 
the general hospital. Her father and 
the worker carefully explained the 
reasons. When Mary realized that her 
father would be worried about her if 
she did not have the best care possible 
she felt more willing to go to the special 
hospital. 

Her father would not be able to see 
her often, as the visiting hours were 
difficult for a person who had to come 
from another town. 

Mary clung to the case worker, feel- 
ing that she was about to be separated 
once more from a person with whom 
she had formed an attachment. She 
asked if the worker would visit her at 
the hospital and write to her, and the 
case worker agreed to do so. 


Physical and psychological needs 


After 3 months in the special hospi- 
tal, Mary was ready for discharge, but 
she was to remain under the supervision 
of the general hospital’s cardiac clinic. 
At the time of her discharge her father 
wished to have her go away with him 
to the mountains for his 2-week vaca- 





Basket weaving keeps Johnny from being bored in the hospital after an attack of rheumatic fever. 
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tion. 


The clinic doctor had some doub‘s 
But he 
gave his consent, realizing that Mary 


about the wisdom of this trip. 


was intelligent and mature, and that 
she understood her illness and the rea- 
sons for restricting her activity. He 
appreciated also the child's psycho- 
logical need for the vacation with her 
father. 

The vacation was a great success in 
every Way. After it was over Mary 
continued to improve, and after about 
3 months at home she returned to school 
full time and resumed her normal activ- 


ities. This was 7 months after she 
was first taken ill. 

Six months after she went back to 
school, the eardiae elinie found her 


heart “negative”; she had had no colds 
and no pains in the joints, felt "wonder 
ful.” and was doing well in school. 

In both Mary and her father there 
had existed, before she became ill with 
rheumatic fever, many emotional prob- 
lems. Recognition of these problems, 
and sensitive treatment of them by the 
the un- 
doubtedly prevented greater emotional 


case worker and physician 
breakdown and contributed significant- 
ly to the satisfactory outcome of the 


case, 


Child needs decent home 

Long experience with the problem of 
rheumatic fever has convinced me that 
most of us from time to time need to 
examine crit leally some of the practices 
with with this 
disease whose homes do not provide 


regard to children 


anything near the minimum require- 
ments for the child’s normal develop- 
ment. 

Lacks in decent living conditions are 
frequently 


accepted as a matter of 


course. Sometimes we attempt to give 
financial help, or psychological help if 
the client asks for it or is “ready to ac- 
cept it.” Or some of us dogmatically 
decide that something constructive can 
or cannot be achieved with a given in- 
dividual or family. These assumptions 
are dangerous, for our knowledge of 
human potentialities for growth is still 
pretty limited. On the basis of a deci- 
sion that nothing constructive can be 
done. we may deny services that in the 
long run would benefit not only the in- 
dividual and the family but also the 
community. 
Recently | 


heard a conscientious, 
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well-intentioned case worker discuss a 
family situation, focusing her remarks 
on a psychological problem resulting 
The family 
had been originally referred to the 


from religious prejudice. 


agency by a hospital because one of the 
children had rheumatic fever. The case 
apparently had been active with the 
agency for a number of vears, and then 
closed. Some time later the same hos- 
pital requested that the case be reopened 
because another of the children was in 
a very dangerous condition because of 
malnutrition. 

In the worker's original cliscussion 
she had not eiven any description of 
the home. Later, however, in speculat- 
ing as to whether the mother could 
have been helped to understand her at- 
titudes about the problem concerning 
religious prejudice, the worker de- 
scribed with revulsion the utter phys- 
ical disintegration of the home. She 
also remarked that of course no case- 
work agency in the community would 
touch the case because of the mother’s 
low mentality and neglected home. The 
public-welfare allowance did not begin 
to meet the family’s budgetary needs. 

This case had been known for years 
by an excellent hospital and by other 
agencies. But in all that time it seems 
that no really whole-hearted attempt 
had been made to do first things first ; 
namely, to ensure for the children a de- 
cent, clean home, and adequate, nutri- 
tious food. Improvement of the general 
health of a family of children in which 
rheumatic infection was already present 
should have been accepted by any case 
worker as her professional responsi- 
bility. 
children and of the community would 


The interests of the mdividual 


thus have been well served. 
ble that 


pacity was limited. 


It is possi- 
the mother’s intellectual ca- 
However, it is 
also possible that she might have been 
able to plan properly for her family if 
she had ever had sufficient funds for 
even their minimum needs, before her 
discouragement became so profound 
and paralyzing. 


Dark, damp, overcrowded 

Besides the emotional factors in rheu- 
matic fever, the environmental factors 
must be considered. 
studies of rheu- 
matic fever, in the United States and 
England, show a direct relationship 


Epidemiological 





between the dark, damp, overcrowded 
homes and the incidence of rheumatic 
fever. 

has 


If rheumatic fever affected a 


child’s heart, and he has developed 


rheumatic heart disease, efforts are 
sometimes made to help the family 
move to first-floor quarters. But too 


little effort has been made to improve 
the environment earlier so as to prevent 
recurrence of rheumatic illness and to 
retard the progress of the disease. 

Social workers do not, of course, have 
the sole responsibility for bringing 
about changes in the environment of 
children with rheumatic fever. Physi- 
cians, with the weight of their medical 
experience and knowledge, should co- 
operate with social workers and com- 
munity organizations in mobilizing lo- 
cal and State governments to enforce 
eXisting housing statutes and to create 
new legislation under which unsanitary 
housing conditions will be corrected, 
and dwellings that cannot be improved 
will be replaced with health-protecting 
homes. 


Medical care wasted 


An eminent cardiologist recently 
spoke with feeling about the futility of 
expensive long-time medical care for 
sick children, without provision by the 
community for their elementary physi- 
He told of a youth, handi- 
capped since childhood with rheumatic 


cal needs. 


heart disease, who suddenly decided to 
abandon the efforts he had been making 
He was 
“fed up with the whole thing.” he said, 


to follow the doctor’s advice. 


because in spite of his efforts to follow 
the medical recommendations, he had 
had a recurrence of the illness in each 
of the past 5 vears. 

On closer inquiry, the cardiologist 
learned that the boy shared a bed with 
four brothers, two of whom also had 
rheumatic fever, and he was continually 
picking up a cold from one or another 
of the brothers. 

Since one of the most common and 
serious influences in the recurrence of 
rheumatic fever is streptococcie infec- 
tion of the nose and throat, avoidance of 
such infection is imperative. Every 
child with rheumatic fever should have 
a bed to himself. which he needs not 
only for complete rest but for avoidance 
of infection from others. 
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It is well known that rheumatic fever 
is prevalent among people of low eco- 
nomic status. Ifa child in such a fam- 
ily has a protracted illness, usually the 
income has to be supplemented to pro- 
vide for his nutrition, and public relief 
should become flexible enough to take 
account of such needs. Although some 
public-welfare officials recognize and 
act upon this, in too many communities 
public relief does not yet meet the basic 
minimum budget for the needs of a fam- 
ily, even in health. At times an addi- 
tional allowance of $1 a week is made 
when there is illness ina family, regard- 
less of its nature. This extra dollar was 
pitifully inadequate several years ago: 
today it is meaningless. Community 
councils and welfare boards have re- 
sponsibility to gather data on this prob- 
lem. and to make the hecessary changes 
in agency budgetary — allowances, 
whether the agencies are privately or 
publicly financed. 

When a child has rheumatic fever 
there is sometimes a question as to where 
he should be cared for. If conditions in 
his home are favorable, this is the best 
and most natural place for him. But 
often the mother will need reassurance 
from time to time so that she will not 
be overanxious about the child’s condi- 
tion and so that she will not overindulge 


a child who tends to dominate the home. 


Ina convalescent home for children the house mother helps these little girls to keep busy and happy. 
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Real rest in bed over long periods of 
time will not be possible unless the child 
or adolescent learns to take an interest 
in quiet games, reading, or study. Pub- 
lic schools sometimes supply bedside 
teaching in the home. In some commu- 
nities clubs finance home visiting by oc- 
cupational therapists. Hospitals might 
well extend such a service to their 
patients. 


Child needs a place to rest 


For some sick children home is not 
the best place. The mother may be 
physically or psychologically unsuited 
to caring for a child with rheumatic 
fever: or there may be so many sisters 
or brothers that real rest is impossible : 
or the behavior of the sisters and broth- 
ers may interfere with the patient’s rest. 
Or the home may be physically unsuita- 
ble: it may be in an overcrowded tene- 
ment district, or a shack by a river, or 
ona steep hillside ina rural area. (Too 
often living in a rural district is of it- 
self considered healthful: but probably 
in every section of the United States 
some rural housing is as bad as the worst 
urban conditions. ) 

Helping a family to move is almost 
impossible today on account of the 
housing shortage. But even in the past 
it was difficult. Sometimes parents do 


not understand the need for a change. 


> 


or lack interest, or do not wish to move 
from familiar surroundings. 

Frequently a child ill with acute rheu- 
matic fever needs care that is available 
only in a good hospital. During the 
long time needed for rest after he is 
discharged from the hospital, he will 
need special care. If his home is un- 
suitable he should be cared for in a sani- 
torium, or a hospital ward specially ar- 
ranged for this kind of care, or a foster 
home. Unfortunately most communi- 
ties are completely lacking in these re- 
sources. Where they do exist, the choice 
among them will depend upon full 
knowledge of the individual child, his 
family, and his environment. The 
choice is best made after joint consider- 
ation by the doctor, the social worker, 
the family, and the public-health nurse, 
with the child participating if this is 
feasible. 

Full knowledge of the child often 
can be attained only through a home 
visit by a social worker, or by a public- 
health nurse in communities where this 
has been agreed upon as one of the 
nurse’s functions. Unfortunately the 
practice of visiting patients’ homes has 
declined greatly. A skillful office inter- 
view is valuable, but there is no substi- 
tute for a home visit when a child has 
rheumatic fever or rheumatic heart 
(lisease. 


(Continued on page 175) 


George's doctor has recommended that he stay in his own home for care after rheumatic fever. 
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A CHILDREN’S AGENCY LOOKS AT BOARDING HOMES 


Groundwork for more effective home finding 


in Ramsey County, Minnesota. 


of open country are children who 


iP EVERY CITY, town, and stretch 


De- 
prived of home life with their own 


need a special kind of help. 


parents, they urgently need — sub- 
stitute homes where they can _ feel 
that they are part of a family. Help in 
finding these boarding homes must 


come from every direction; it is already 
coming from many. Clergymen from 
their pulpits tell of these children who 
can go ahead with normal living even 
after an upsetting experience, if they 
are welcomed into another family. 
Newspapers, the radio, and other chan- 
nels of communication have told these 
children’s well, 
badly, depending usually on the quality 


stories, some some 
of the material given them by case- 
work agencies. 

For 
homes have become an indispensable 
tool. 


children’s workers, boarding 


They know that if not enough 


homes are known they must “dig 
deeper” in their home finding, much as 
the giver is often urged to dig deeper 
in a campaign for funds. 

Obviously. a first step in digging 
deeper to find homes for children is to 
find out what homes are known and how 
well they are used. This the Child- 
Welfare Division of the Ramsey County 
Welfare Board has done in St. Paul, 
Minn.. with the help of the research de- 
partment of the Wilder Charity of St. 
Paul. 

The demand for more 
and more boarding homes for children 


persistent 


and the scarcity of known homes has led 
the researchers to question, in their re- 
port. whether the foster home is disap- 
from the 
American 


pearing 
Has the shrunk so 
much in size, they ask, that the house- 
hold no longer has extra living space 


American = scene. 


home 


for a child even if the family wishes to 
give a child haven and is qualified to do 
so? The report does not suggest aban- 
doning the search for foster homes: it 
does give information on boarding 
homes in use by one children’s agency, 
information that should help St. Paul 


to augment its supply of boarding 
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homes and should be of value to other 
agencies in planning a search for new 
homes. 


What are the homes like? 


The study analyzed the 504 licensed 
boarding homes in use by the welfare 
board’s child-welfare division on Au- 
oust 31, 1946, 


about the family income, about home 


The division inquired 


ownership, about the number of rooms 
in the marital 
How old 


How long 


and about the 
status of the foster parents. 


home, 


was the boarding mother? 
had she been accepting children from 
the child-welfare division for boarding 
care? Where was the home located ‘ 
How many children were in the home in 
relation to the number permitted there 
by the license? And, an especially im- 
portant question in connection with the 
search for boarding homes, how did the 
interested in 
offering their home for this service ? 


foster parents become 

Information on income was obtained 
from 249 of the 304 families, or 8 out 
of every 10. The monthly amounts 
Most 


of the boarding-home parents owned 


ranged from $50 to about $550. 


their homes—s5 percent, in contrast to 
the 15 percent who rented. 

The average number of rooms per 
about 6 in the houses 


dwelling was 


owned by the foster parents; it was 
about 5 in the rented houses. 

Most of the people who acted as foster 
parents in these boarding homes were, 
as would be expected, couples married 
and living together, although somewhat 
less than 8 percent of the boarding 
mothers were widowed and about 2 per- 
cent were single, or separated or di- 
vorced from their husbands. 

The age of a boarding mother and 
the length of time she has been taking 
care of children for the child-welfare 
The study re- 
vealed that in this group of mothers the 


division is significant. 


age ranged from 25 years to 74. <A 
fourth of the younger 
than 38, half were between 38 and 53, 


mothers were 


and a fourth were older than 53. 
The length of time each mother had 





taken part in this placement service 
seems to show that the mothers usually 
begin this work after their own chil- 
dren are beyond early childhood, inas- 
much as most of the mothers who ac- 
cepted children for foster care for 1 
or 2 years were from 35 to 44 years of 
age. The average number of years of 
service for the mothers was about 6. 

For the purpose of finding out 
whether all suitable parts of the city 
and county are being canvassed thor- 
oughly for prospective homes, informa- 
tion about where the foster parents live 
is valuable. With the geographic dis- 
tribution known, we can look for the 
reason why boarding homes in some 
residential parts of the city, obviously 
desirable locations for placing children, 
are scarce, while there is a concentration 
of homes in other parts, some less de- 
sirable. 

The geographic relation of the homes 
to one another is worth studying in 
relation to the convenience of the child- 
welfare staff in going from home to 
home, as this is a factor in effective 
supervision of the placements. 


Boarding homes concentrated 


The study classifies almost 84 percent 
of the homes as urban. Sixteen percent 
were classified as rural, but only 5 per- 
Eight out of 
every 10 boarding homes were within 
the city limits of St. Paul; 15 percent 
were in the rural parts of Ramsey 


cent were farm homes. 


County; and the rest were outside the 
county. The boarding homes in St. 
Paul were classified according to their 
(di- 
visions of the city into tracts made by 


location in the “census. tracts” 
the Bureau of the Census for its own 
purposes), and it was found that only 
three of the census tracts had more than 
a few of the homes. One tract had 23, 
one had 16, 13. the out- 
standing numbers. Of the large areas 


and another 


of the city that had practically none 
of these greatly needed homes, the 
report states that these areas must cer- 
tainly offer excellent opportunities for 
finding and developing homes that 
should remove some of the pressure on 
case workers who must place children 
for their agency. 

For effective home finding and plac- 
ing of children, an agency needs to 
know how thoroughly it is: using the 


homes available. On the date of the 
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survey (August 31, 1946), 126 of the 
304 homes studied were caring for 
fewer children than their licenses would 
have permitted; 164 had the exact num- 
ber permitted by the license; and 12 had 
more. The other two homes, un- 
licensed, were being used for temporary 
care. The figures change somewhat 
from day to day, of course, but they 
were substantially the same a month 
later. 

Note the disturbing fact that many 
homes were not filled to their licensed 
capacity although the child-welfare di- 
vision is having such difficulty in plac- 
ing children. Forty percent of the 
homes are licensed to care for one child, 
and 36 percent for two children, yet at 
the time of the study 55 percent had 
only one child and 14 percent had none. 
The reasons given by foster parents for 
not taking more children, although they 
had room for them, were analyzed, as 
an extremely important factor in the 
study. Of the 82 homes that on the 
date of the survey could not take more 
children, 19 were willing to take more 
later. Most of the 63 couples who were 
unwilling to take more children at any 
time than they were then boarding did 
not want to take them because they 
felt that caring for more children would 
be too much work, or because the chil- 
dren then in their homes were too much 
of a problem tothem. Of the 19 couples 
who for various personal reasons could 
take no additional children until later, 
five were willing to take more children 
for temporary care at that time. 


“ Girls only ”’ 


Thirty-one of the boarding-home 
mothers who were willing to take more 
children had expressed preferences 
and some of these preferences made it 
difficult to place more children with 
them. Twenty-three wanted girls only ; 
only six would take boys; one wanted to 
take a baby; and one a boy er girl be- 
tween 5 and 7 years of age. The largest 
number, 14, specified a girl between 2 
and 5. The preferences for children of 
certain ages ruled out most of the chil- 
dren who needed homes. To make mat- 
ters more difficult for children going 
through upsetting experiences, the 
boarding-home parents indicated that 
they wanted children without behavior 
difficulties—“a nice youngster with no 
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This foster mother is giving a service beyond price—offering the warmth of a home to children who have lost their homes. 


problems,” they would say. These rigid 
preferences made these 31 households of 
little help in filling the agency’s great 
need for boarding homes. 

Another explanation of the apparent 
failure to use the homes to capacity is 
that case workers had found some homes 
to be better suited to a smaller number 
of children than the licenses permitted, 
but had not arranged to have the licenses 
changed. 

The study contributes one answer to 
that vexing question of how to awaken 
the interest of potential boarding par- 
ents. Four out of every 10 couples first 
thought about taking children for care 
after hearing about the service from 
people who were already caring for 
children in this way. 

Newspaper publicity, along with 
other formal ways of reaching out for 
additional homes, was for this agency 
far less potent than word-of-mouth in- 
formation passed along by foster-home 
mothers and fathers to their friends, 
acquaintances, and fellow workers. 

The survey suggests a more intensive 
cultivation of the already existing Fos- 
ter Parents Club as a channel for the 
distribution of facts about the need of 
children for substitute homes and about 
the contribution that qualified couples 
can make to these children by opening 
their homes to them. 

That only 18 of the 304 homes were 
found through newspaper stories may 


mean either that this source of informa- 
tion is not very effective in reaching 
boarding parents or that this medium 
has not been used sufficiently well in St. 
Paul. 

The study of St. Paul boarding homes 
is valuable as an example of the essen- 
tial first step in any long-term program 
or ina campaign for an additional sup- 
ply of homes. It seems clear from the 
report that the agencies in St. Paul that 
place children—public and voluntary 
agencies—were finding boarding homes 
independently of one another and were 
not making cooperative use of them. A 
long-range recommendation of the St. 
Paul report is that a register of board- 
ing homes be established for the use of 
all local child-placing agencies. This 
register would serve two purposes: It 
would show the areas of the city in 
which new boarding homes should be 
sought, and it would permit the inter- 
change of unused approved boarding 
homes by the different agencies when a 
home on the list of one agency is suitable 
for a particular child being placed 
by another agency. This might lead 
eventually to an even more thorough 
pooling of boarding homes for coopera- 
tive use, although the St. Paul report 
does not suggest this. A theme of unity 
has run through the experience of other 
cities, however, when all the child- 
placing agencies did go home hunting 
together. 
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CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 
PLAN FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Teach the exceptional child in a 
normal environment whenever possi- 
ble; do not segregate such children in 
special schools or classes unless this is 
educational 


definitely necessary for 


reasons. This is one of the recommen- 
dations made in a report adopted by 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. The report was pre- 
pared by the council's project commniit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John S. Haitema, Chief, Division of 
Special Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

In making this recommendation the 


Michigan 


report points out that special services 
should be given to the exceptional 
child if he needs them: and emphasizes 
that no child should be denied the op- 
portunity of enrollment in a special 
school or class if his educational needs 
are best met that way. 

The report takes the point of view 
that every child who is educable should 
have the opportunity for education, 
and that this opportunity should in- 
clude a program that is properly ad- 
justed and reasonably adequate to meet 
his needs. The exceptional child's pro- 
gram, the committee says, should be de- 
termined upon the basis of complete 
analysis of the individual: His physi- 
eal limitations, his psychological con- 
dition, his emotional and social acdjust- 
ment, his aptitudes and interests, his 
educational history, and any other 
pertinent factors. 

If every child is to have equal op- 
portunity for attaining competence in 
all major areas of living—self-realiza- 
tion, human relationships, civic respon- 
sibility, and economic efficiency—ex- 
ceptional children should be provided 
services that are at least equivalent to 
and are coextensive with those available 
for other children, the report says. 

For certain types of exceptional chil- 
dren, such as the deaf. the blind. and 
the cerebral-palsied, educational pro- 
grams for children and parents should 
be made available without reference 
to the customary entrance ages of chil- 
dren, in the opinion of the committee. 


Since various agencies are responsible 
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for giving different services to excep- 
tional children, the council urges all 
agencies concerned to plan together to 
serve the child effectively through case 
finding, diagnostic services, treatment, 
education, guidance and training, aux- 
iliary programs (transportation, lunch, 
etc.), 


services, 


and placement and = follow-up 

State departments of education, the 
council maintains, should exert leader- 
ship in obtaining legislation that re- 
quires provision of adequate programs 
of education for exceptional children, 
including an educational program for 
children who are home-bound, hospi- 
talized, or in sanatoria, and also in 
applying the compulsory school-attend- 
ance laws to such children. 

The State 


after considering the recommendations 


educational authority, 


of appropriate advisory committees 
representative of school personnel and 
other agencies concerned with the wel- 
fare of children, should set up mini- 
mum standards for the program of serv- 
ices for exceptional children, accord- 
And the children 


for services on the 


ing to the committee. 


should be selected 





basis of physical disability, mental de- 


viation, and emotional disturbances, or 
a combination of these characteristics 
indicating the child’s need for adapta- 
tion of the educational program or for 
a program that is in some respects fun- 
damentally different from the usual one. 

The report that 
State residential schools, except schools 


also recommends 


for children who should be in such 
schools for their own guidance or for 
the protection of themselves and of 
society, should gradually be replaced by 
programs of education that do not re- 
quire child 
should be deprived of the opportunity 
to live with his own parents, if his home 


And 


though public day schools cannot in all 


institutionalization. No 


it at least reasonably desirable. 


cases be located where all the children 
may go home every day, it is possible, 
the report 
geographically located so that some 


says, to provide centers 


children may live in a foster home dur- 
ing the school week and be at home 
week-ends and holidays. 

(In view of previously adopted poli- 
cies by the Chief State School Officers, 
the present report: assumes that reor- 
ganization of school districts will be en- 
couraged so that eventually, where pos- 
sible, all school districts will be ade- 
quate to provide necessary educational 
programs for all types of exceptional 
children within their areas. ) 


Now that Elizabeth has been receiving special services for partially sighted children, she reads better and is much happier. 
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The report lists eight types of ex- 
ceptional children needing special edu- 
cational services: The blind and_ par- 
tially sighted; the deaf and hard of 
hearing; the crippled and the cardio- 
pathic; the epileptic; the speech defec- 
tive; the mentally retarded; the socially 
maladjusted; and the gifted. It sets 
forth an estimated frequency in the 
school population, for each, ranging 
from 3.5 percent for children with 
speech defects to one-tenth of 1 percent 
for epileptic children. The committee 
urges that there should be no diserimi- 
nation in the educational program 
against any type of exceptional child. 

Emphasizing that different types of 
services and techniques are needed to 
meet the needs of children, the report 
urges that objective experimentation be 
done to evaluate present methods of 
helping exceptional children, and also 
newer methods. However, if evalua- 
tion brings to light a few unsatisfactory 
programs this should not be used as a 
reason for adopting either a laissez- 
faire or a do-nothing attitude. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





Apr. 13-19—National Conference of 
Social Work. San Francisco. 
Apr. 14—20—Boys’ Club Week. Fur- 
ther information from the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, 381 Fourth 

Avenue, New York 16. 

Apr. 20-26—Public Health Nursing 
Week. Further information from 
the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, Inc. 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 

Apr. 21—26— American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Annual convention. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Apr. 26—May 3—National Boys and 
Girls Week. Twenty-seventh an- 
nual observance. Further infor- 
mation from the National Boys 
and Girls Week Committee, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

May 2—3— American Council on Educa- 
tion. Thirtieth annual meeting. 
Washington. 

May 4—11—Religious Book Week. 
Fifth annual observance. Further 
information from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

June 2-4, 1947—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Chicago. 

June 9-13— American Medical Associ- 
ation. Ninety-sixth annual ses- 
sion. Atlantic City. 
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To Help Refugees and 
Displaced Persons 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
for Social Security in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, has been elected execu- 
tive secretary of the Preparatory Com 
mission for the International Refugee 
Organization, 

The International Refugee Organi- 
zation is to be one of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. It will 
deal comprehensively with problems of 
refugees and displaced persons, of 
whom there are still large numbers in 
central Europe. 

The Preparatory Commission, the 
members of which represent 11 nations, 
including the United States, has ad- 
journed and will meet again in Geneva 
April 15. 

Mr. Altmeyer has gone to Europe to 
begin work for the Organization. Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Watson B. 
Miller has granted him leave of absence 
for several months, during which Wil- 
liam L. Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner 
for Social Security, will be Acting 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Altmeyer, former chairman of 
the Social Security Board, became Com- 
missioner for Social Security when the 
Federal Security Agency was reorgan- 
ized in July 1946. He is also the United 
States representative on the Social 
Commission of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations. Mr. 
Altmeyer was chairman of the United 
States delegation to the regional con- 
ference of American members of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization at Ha- 
vana in 1939; chairman of the United 
States delegation to the First Inter- 
American Conference on Social Secu- 
rity in Chile, 1942; chairman of the 
United States delegation, second meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Committee 
on Social Security, Mexico City, 1945; 
and recently was elected by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to 
serve on the United Nations staff benefit 
committee. 


Social Statistics Supplement 


Available 


“Juvenile-Court Statistics, 1944 and 
1945.” is the title of the latest Social 
Statistics Supplement to Zhe Child. 
(Washington, November 1946, 12 pp.) 
Single copies may be had without charge 
by writing to the Children’s Bureau. 
The report was prepared by I. Richard 
Perlman, of the Bureau’s Division of 
Statistical Research. 


IN THE NEWS 


Two Important Annual 
Reports Appear 


“At the end of 34 years of service, 
the need for a bureau in the Federal 
Government that can be a focal point 
for the interest of citizens in children 
and for the development of govern- 
mental policies relating to their welfare 
is even clearer than in the years of 
effort to secure the establishment of 
such a bureau.” With these words, L. 
B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of Labor, 
begins his recommendations for the 
future of the Children’s Bureau in the 
last annual report of his Department 
that will include a section on the Bu- 
reau, now that the Bureau has become 
part of the Federal Sectirity Agency 
under the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1946. (Thirty-fourth 
annual report of the Secretary of La- 
bor, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1946). 

“The only way in which the United 
States can fulfill its central purpose— 
that of democratic living—and dis- 
charge its responsibilities in tomorrow’s 
world is to make sure that every child 
has a fair chance to develop the quali- 
ties and capacities required for citizen- 
ship in that world.” 

The Secretary urges full cooperation 
between the various official agencies of 
the Federal Government whose pro- 
grams affect children, and between 
government and citizens represented in 
advisory committees and voluntary as- 
sociations and agencies. The National 
Commission on Children and Youth, 
and State and local commissions or 
councils, are promising efforts in this 
direction, says the report. 

The Social Security Board, whose 
place has been taken by the Social Se- 
curity Administration under the same 
reorganization plan that transferred 
the Children’s Bureau to the Federal 
Security Agency, has issued its eleventh 
and last annual report. In this report 
the Board restates its recommendations 
for strengthening the social-security 
programs and indicates in detail the 
basis for improving the existing pro- 
visions in the light of more than a dec- 
ade of experience in social-security 
administration. The Board sets forth 
its belief that its proposals are sound, 
feasible, and urgent, and that they are 
in accord with American traditions of 
free enterprise and equality. of oppor- 
tunity for all the people of the United 
States. 
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U.S. Department of Labor 
Studies Youth Employment 
in Two Cities 


Two urban communities—Louisville, 
Ky.. and Denver, Colo., are cooperating 
in a study of youth-employment prob- 
lems begun early in 1947 by the Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch 
of the Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

If a community is to help its young 
people achieve their best possibilities 
for useful citizenship and for personal 
success it must have facts about them, 
about the community, and about what is 
needed to achieve that aim. This study 
of youth employment is being made to 
provide a factual basis for planning to 
meet the employment needs of young 
people under 20. 

Information on employment oppor- 
tunities for young people is being 
gathered from employers, union repre- 
sentatives, school officials, the public 


employment office, and officials ad- 
ministering child-labor laws. Com- 


munity provision for student aid, voca- 
tional counseling, and placement serv- 
ices are being studied ; also the adminis- 
tration of child-labor regulations in the 
community, and methods of acquainting 
employers and the public with legal 
child-labor standards. 

Some 500 young persons under 20 are 
being interviewed in each city to ob- 
tain basic data on the extent and nature 
of employment—and unemployment— 
among young people. From _ these 
young people will be learned their rea- 
sons for leaving school, the kind of 
work they are doing, something of their 
working conditions and of how they got 
their jobs, and what were their prob- 
lems in finding satisfactory and satisfy- 
ing work. 

In each city a cooperating committee, 
made up of leaders in the community 
interested in youth and connected with 
the major agencies serving youth in 
the community, has been organized. In 
Louisville, where the interviewing of 
young workers began in February, such 
a community committee is actively co- 
operating in the preliminary stages of 
the project. It is hoped that the mem- 
bers of these local committees will also 
be interested in following up on the 
study by relating the findings to 
the community’s planning for youth. 
Group discussions on the broad issues 
of the study are being planned with 
young people’s organizations. 

The Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch plans to issue a series of 
reports, which will be available to the 
general public, as the findings of the 
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survey are available. Special attention 
will be given to making these reports of 
maximum value to the. communities 
visited and to all National, State, and 
local groups planning for youth. 
Beatrice McConnell 


Missouri's Code Commission 
Presents Final Report 
to the Governor 


A Children’s Code Commission was 
created by the Missouri General Assem- 
bly in 1945 to make a study of child 
welfare in the State, including: 

“(1) the needs of children, including 
in particular those who are dependent, 
neglected, or delinquent, those who are 
in danger of becoming delinquent, and 
children otherwise requiring special 
eare 

“(2) the laws affecting such children, 
including the operation and effect of 
existing laws, the existence of conflict- 
ing, obsolete, or otherwise undesirable 
laws, together with such changes in 
the laws and additions to them as may 
be needed to embody the best experience 
on these subjects both in relation to 
ameliorating the conditions of children 
and of preventing conditions which 
adversely affect the welfare of chil- 
dren.” 

The commission was made up of an 
executive committee, with assisting 
technical study committees and regional 
advisory committees. These 220 mem- 
bers represented the legislative and 
judicial branches of the State govern- 
ment; public and private’ welfare 
agencies ; educational groups; churches; 
citizens’, labor, and business organiza- 
tions; and the legal and medical profes- 
sions. They were selected on the basis 
of their “knowledge, interest, and con- 
nections with specific phases of child- 
welfare work.” <A staff was employed 
or borrowed, composed of an executive 
secretary, a legal adviser and _ bill 
drafter, a technical adviser, and a legal 
research expert. 

These members began their work on 
the premise, as stated by the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, that “All children need a 
home, good health, care and protection, 
and favorable conditions for growth. 
They all need education and retaining, 
preparation for the responsibilities of 
later years. They all need to acquire 
a personal appreciation of the spiritual 
and ethical values in their experience; 
to form standards of right living; and 
to have access to religious inspiration 
consistent with a developing philosophy 
of life.” 


As this is the first of the children’s 
commissions in Missouri to make a com- 
prehensive study of all the laws and 
programs pertaining to children and 
youth, its first step was to compile the 
present laws and the accompanying an- 
notations necessary for their interpreta- 
tion. A thorough study was made also 
of present conditions, facilities, pro- 
grams, and needs relating to children 
and youth. This covered the areas of 
health; public and social welfare; child 
labor; education; care of exceptional 
children; State training schools; and 
services to children requiring court ad- 
judication, such as adoption, establish- 
ment of paternity, guardianship, ju- 
venile courts, and offenses against 
minors. 

The laws and experiences of other 
States were investigated and the United 
States Children’s Bureau was consulted 
for background. 

From these exhaustive studies the 
Commission has reported to the Gov- 
ernor and to the general assembly pres- 
ent situations, has made recommenda- 
tions in regard to child health, child 
welfare, education, recreation, and serv- 
ices for children requiring court action. 
and has prepared drafts of bills. 

Because social and economic changes 
take place at an accelerated rate, this 
commission has recommended, also, that 
a children’s code commission be created 
by each successive general assembly, so 
that children and youth shall be pro- 
vided with the protection that condi- 
tions require. 

Copies of this report were presented 
to other State planning commissions 
for children and youth. Those States 
that are continuing or are proposing a 
review of governmental services for 
children will find the Report of the 
Missouri Children’s Code Commission 
a useful handbook. 

Stella Scurlock. 


Two Conferences Held — 
Reports Next Month 


A small group of specialists working 
with children with cerebral palsy met at 
the Children’s Bureau March 26-28, as 
a step in planning a major effort by the 
Bureau and State crippled children’s 
agencies to get help to these children. 

A National Conference on the Blind 
Preschool Child was held at New York, 
March 13-15, by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Ine. 

A report on each of these conferences 
will be published in the May issue of 
The Child. 
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What Rheumatic Fever 
May Mean to a Child 


(Continued from page 169) 


For example, a member of my staff 
told me recently that she had thought 
she understood the situation of a cer- 
tain schoolgirl who had rheumatic 
fever. Then she was obliged to visit 
the girl’s home. To her amazement, she 
found the home set on top of a high hill. 
Though young, healthy, and light in 
weight, the case worker found herseif 
breathless from the walk up the hill. 
Then she counted over 100 steps that she 
had to climb from the sidewalk to the 
front door. After the visit she decided 
to traverse the route that the girl fol- 
lowed between home and school. After 
going down and up several hills, she 
realized that some radical change would 
have to be made in the environment of 
the patient, whose primary problem the 
worker had thought from office inter- 
views to be entirely psychological. 


Staff should understand children 


When children are placed in sana- 
toria or other institutions, or in foster 
homes, these should be staffed with per- 
sonnel who understand children and 
their needs and who know the nature 
of rheumatic fever and its demands. 

Wherever the child has his prolonged 
rest, whether at home, in a hospital, a 
sanatorium,, or a foster home, there 
should be provision for education, rec- 
reation, and occupational therapy. The 
extent of the activities allowed the child 
should, of course, be based on medical 
recommendations. 

In order to prevent invalidism and 
inferiority feelings, and to promote eco- 
nomic independence in adulthood for 
those whose physical condition permits, 
it is of the utmost importance that vo- 
cational guidance and training be pro- 
vided so that the child will be prepared 
for a life that will yield him the maxi- 
mum of satisfaction. 

Thus briefly sketched are some of the 
emotional and social needs of the child 
ill with rheumatic fever. Medical care 
alone is inadequate, and is economically 
wasteful unless at each step there is 
study and active planning to meet the 
child’s emotional and social needs. 
Adapted from a more comprehensive paper 
by Miss Cohen. 


Reprints available in about 5 weeks. 
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Toward Peace Through 
Understanding 

(Continued from page 165) 
gate the possibility of setting up inter- 
national study centers. And it will 
study textbooks with a view to improv- 
ing them with regard to international 
understanding. 

The UNESCO-wide project on inter- 
national understanding for 1947 in- 
cludes five general areas: (1) Educa- 
tion for international understanding in 
primary and secondary schools and in 
institutions of higher learning; (2) In- 
ternational-relations clubs; (3) Teach- 
ers’ seminars; (4) International study 
centers; (5) Analysis and revision of 
textbooks. 

“A long-term, world-scale attack on 
ignorance” is the way UNESCO de- 
scribes its project on Fundamental Edu- 
cation. It isa many-sided undertaking, 
including primary education ; work with 
adult illiterates; and education for 
health, for economic and cultural de- 
velopment, and for international un- 
derstanding and citizenship. 

A few examples of the work that is 
planned within the program sections of 
UNESCO are: 

Under Social Science, UNESCO will 
study the possibility of an International 
Center for Home and Community Plan- 
ning. It will promote and stimulate the 
research work already being done into 
tensions conducive to war. 

Under Philosophy and Humanistic 
studies, philosophers will study the 
underlying philosophic problems of our 
times, in an effort to find common 
ground for understanding. 

Among the projects planned under 
Arts and Letters are collection .of in- 
formation on all aspects of artistic ac- 
tivities and facilitation of international 
exchange of artists. 

One of the tasks listed for the sec- 
tion on Libraries is to begin work on 
the proposed Public Libraries Confer- 
ence to be held in 1948, 

The Natural-Science section has a 
long-time plan for creation of an Inter- 
national Institute of Hylea, the jungle 
area of the vast area of the Amazon 
Basin, for the scientific exploration of 
that region. 

In the third large classification of 
UNESCO's program, “continuing ac- 


tivities,” will be such projects as ex- 
change of information on children, in- 
cluding methods of caring for handi- 
capped children, methods of dealing 
with juvenile delinquency, and work for 
mentally retarded children. UNESCO 
will support the work of various inter- 
national associations. It will prepare 
a world register of scientists. It will 
collate UNESCO’s work in the field 
of mass communication with that of the 
United Nations and the other special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations. 
These are only a few of the many types 
of continuing projects that will go on 
from year to year within the various 
sections. 

Only a small proportion of the ac- 
tivities are expected to be carried 
through UNESCO’s own small staff. 
The main work of the Organization is 
to stimulate, encourage, and assist other 
agencies in these activities. It will 
work closely with the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
and with the other specialized agencies, 
such as the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and the World Health 
Organization. 

UNESCO points the way toward 
world understanding. But we must not 
expect too much, too soon. 


Alfred and Judy, on our April cover, are 
sightseeing during their Easter vacation; 
their school is closed for a week. Many 
thousands of children in Europe and Asia 
have no schools to go to—and no books, no 
paper, no pencils. But a United Nations 
agency, UNESCO, described in this issue of 
The Child, is encouraging efforts by volun- 
tary agencies to reconstruct the educational 
systems in the war-devastated countries. 
Photograph by Rebecca Snyder. 

Other credits: 


Page 163, British official photograph. 
Page 164, Signal Corps photograph. 
Page 165, photograph by UNRRA. 

Page 167: Left, Library of Congress 
photograph (taken for Farm Security Ad- 
ministration) ; right, photograph by Frank 
H. Ubhaus. 

Page 169: Left, photograph by Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Bureau for Handicapped Children;- right, 
photograph by Philip Bonn for Children’s 
Bureau. 

Pages 171 and 172, Library ‘of Congress 
photographs, by Russell Lee for Farm Se- 
curity Administration. 
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KEEP OUR CHILDREN SAFE 


Accidents now kill more children in 
the United States than any single dis- 
ease. This vear the President’s May 
Day Child Health Day proclamation 
reminds us of this and calls on us to pro- 
tect our children from needless injury 
and suffering. 

To give effect to the proclamation, a 
Nation-wide educational campaign is to 
be conducted throughout the week of 
April St. 


ents to the need for precautions against 


This is planned to rouse par- 


accidents in the home. 

During that week, the Children’s Bu- 
reau, in cooperation with the National 
Conference on Home Safety, will try 
to bring home to parents the facts about 
accidents. 

The main fact is that accidents take 
a yearly toll of almost 20,000 boys and 
girls under 20 vears of age, and that the 
majority of these deaths are preventable. 
And in addition, thousands of children 
are crippled and maimed by accidents 
that could have been avoided if ele- 
mentary precautions had been taken. 

Death rates for accidents are the high- 
est during the first vear of life: they are 
lower in the preschool age, and lowest in 
They 


again in adolescence when young people 


the elementary-school age. rise 


go out to work. Among children be- 


tween | and 4, accidents are one of the 
leading causes of death. 
Smothering is the main cause of acci- 
By far the 
accidental 


dental death in infancy. 
most cause of 


death 


important 
in older children is automobile 
accidents. Drowning, burns, injuries by 
firearms, and injuries by falls follow in 
that order. 

Emphasis in the May Day campaign 
is to be given to the prevention of home 
accidents, for a high proportion of these 
fatal accidents to children take place in 
the home, and it is largely the younger 
children who are the victims. 

In 1944, 6,000 children under 5 years 
of age died as the result of injuries sus- 
tained in the home. 

Home accidents resulting in death 
make upoa smaller proportion of the 
total in the school-age group: deaths 
from motor-vehicle accidents and from 
drowning account for greater numbers. 
Even so, the number of home accidents 
that cause death is large—an estimated 
2,000 such deaths a vear in the 5- to 14- 
vear group. 

For child 


a serious home accident, many other 


every who dies from 


children suffer severe injury, even 


though they do not die. Thousands of 
these children vear in and year out are 


treated under the Federal-State crippled 


children’s programs, which are financed 
with funds granted to the States by the 
Bureau under the Social Security Act. 
In January 1945, 7,500 children who 
were crippled because of severe burns 
were known to the State crippled chil- 
dren’s agencies, along with 21,000 other 
young victims of accidents of one sort 
or another. 

Placing the emphasis on accidents, as 
we are doing this time, is somewhat of a 
departure from the traditional observ- 
ance of May Day Child Health Day, for 
accident prevention is not generally 
thought of as part of a child-health pro- 
gram. 

The facts, though, show that public- 
health groups, the schools, parent 
organizations, and others need to do a 
great deal of work in helping to prevent 
aecidents to children. 

We must all work together—parents, 
teachers, and all persons interested in 
children, as in other years, on May Day. 
we have joined in working for other 
phases of children’s well-being. Let us 


here highly resolve to keep our children 


Vue TI Un. Dtse 


Marrua M. Extor, M.D.. 
Associate Chit i 
U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
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